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“ Oh, Wiliiam, William !”’—p. 709. 


AN HOUR’S REVENGE, AND WHAT CAME OF IT, 


A TRUE STORY WITH MANY MORALS. IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. it never was before. There were many people and 


ELL, master, and you too, Jim, ’tis an | many things entangled in it, but they might all be 

old story enough; and yet sometimes, | untwisted except two. A boy and a girl, and then 

Watching the stars at night,-I fancy the like of | man and a woman; they wove the thread of my 
. VOL, IT, 149 
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dark and changeable life since I was six years old, 


fifty-four years gone by. My first cousin, Harry 
: Austin, and my second cousin, Alice Day: the 
loveliest boy and man, and not far from the love- 
liest girl and woman, that ever I saw in this 
world, or yet in pictures, or in dreams. And yet 
I never greatly cared for Harry—perhaps because 
his Italian mother gave him the cunning of her 
nation along with the black hair and the eyes that 
burned like coals; perhaps because he was too 
clever, and then too changeable, so that whatever 
game or study he took up, you were sure to get 
beaten hollow; and just when your relish was 
blunted by defeat, Master Harry Austin turned 
upon his heel, and away for some new caprice. 
That was not fair. 

I was a sturdy English boy, proud to lead, or 
proud to follow a better leader than myself, but 
never liking to go behind one that was certain to 
gibe. Now at lessons we were the leaders, first 
of our own class, and presently of the whole 
school: and-in the playground I was sure to be 
called upon as captain, when Harry had had the 
honour of being elected first. So I got most of 
the prizes in school, only every one whispered that 
Harry could have had them if he pleased. Perhaps 
we were too jealous to quarrel; but we never 
really loved eaeh othér to the’ bottom of our hearts, 
and no people could be*more unlike. He was 
tall, dark,“and thiny'and very fleet of foot; while I 
was stout ‘and fair, andthe best boxer for many 4 
mile aroutid. “He was’ vindictive, as ‘I thought, 
and cunnifigy as now I know too well. I never 
was either, except once, and that once brought 
me to this ‘place to-day, aGisgraced, miserable 
convict, whom “you, sir, ‘if ydt were like scores 
around, could. tie to the next tree and flog as if 
I were a brute beast. 

But if I thought little of Harry Austin, I made 
it up with Alice Day, the daughtér of our. master, 
and the swéetest, little maiden for three counties 
round. So fair, so lithe, so merry, so blue-eyed, 
so bashful,samd yet so, clever and so kind. We 
schoolboystall: fellam love with her together, raved 
about her. with one-consent, and wondered. how 
such a betiqg: as Gut head-master could: be the 
father of such an angel: At least, they. all raved 
except—what was the nante I called him? yes, 
sir, Harry Austin—except him and me. You see, 
names make no difference to you, and one does 
not like to mix them up with a convict’s doings; 
so I take those—Harry Austin, Alice Day. 

Harry and I were cousins of the Days, and 
knew them, and we both, it seems, were too really 
in love to talk about her with the strange set. 
But I told him everything, and he never told me 
a word. If I knew that he loved her, do you 


think I should have gone on saying what would | 


grieve him to the heart? For I told him joyfully 

















when she called me her best of cousins; and gp 


that huge dandy, Tom Maguire, was cut out, (So 
was Harry Austin, but he never told me a word) 
Then I told him what happened once when [I 
found her reading deep in the hazel-woods, beside 
the little fall—how triumphantly I had come 
away, and how deep was the carnation on her 
cheeks! But he did not tell me a word. 

At last—the year that I came there on a visit, 
after leaving school—I told him how we had ex. 
changed locks of hair and rings, and plighted our 
troth to each other even unto the death; and how 
I was to ask for her next year, as soon as my uncle 
had bought a farm with the money left in trust for 
me, and I was independent—for my uncle would 
not like me to marry a penniless girl, even if she 
were not only an angel in my eyes, but could show 
her wings in proof. Still he told me nothing— 
but he wrote to my unele, and told him all my 
plans, and bid him question me, but keep the 
secret of his treachery. And then he rode over to 
old Day, and managed to let him also know, in the 
simplest manner you could fancy, how deeply he 
loved Alice. But he knew her heart was not for 
him. Oh, no! every one knew where it was gone. 

Poor old Day, suspicious for his girl, because 
she had no mother, was quite bewildered. 

** And, indeed, it was not for a distant cousin 
to speak, nor would. he, if things were honestly 
meant, or if he loved the sweet girl less.” 

Then, I believe, her father began to tremble, for 
he was quite nervous about protecting his mother- 
less child, and besought and:commanded Harry to 
speak out. 

And Harry told him that I boasted of my con- 
quest in a very reckless way, such as he thought 
quite unbecoming; and he asked whether there 


was any concealment in the case, for that always. 


ended badly; and wound up by hinting to Day 
that I had lent the poor girl, to his own know- 
ledge, a copy of'the.worst poem of the day. 

Now that poem he had carried with him, having 
first Written my name in the front, and laid it in 
the little ante-room through which he was shown 
into the study. 

Then he begged him not to. betray his con 
fidence, or dear Alice neyer. wonld forgive him. 
And growing bolder by success, he put him upon 
the notable plan of searching for some relic of me 
which would give him a fair excuse for taxing her 
with all. Of course, the poem was found where he 
laid it, and so the father’s worst suspicions were 
confirmed. Poor old man!—so wise in books, 80 
ignorant of men! I could forgive anything to the 
lover of my love, except such tampering with thy 
kind parental fears—teacher of my boyhood !- 
one parent of Alice Day! 

There was, of course, a dreadful scene between 
Alice and her father. She denied having eve 
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seen the book, or even heard of it; but she would | out into wild bursts of passion, upbraiding me 
not deny anything else, for she loved me, and | for crimes that were entirely false, and scouting 
knew that I loved her too well to change; and she | the idea that I ever loved her; but at other times 
told him truly that I never would love or marry | she would ery out against herself for being hard 
another girl, and so for her to renounce her , and faithless, and breaking her lover’s heart. 
engagement would be to doom me to a lonely life.| Both moods, however, were equally against my 
But the old man was inflexible. It gradually | chances, for after one of these softer intervals she 
transpired that he had loved me almost like a | was sure to add, “Well, I have made another 
son, and not only wished for our marriage dearly, | promise now, and if one cannot be mended, the 
but proposed it himself to my uncle and guardian, other shall not be broken too. I will never see 
who repulsed him with cruel and unmanly taunts. | my poor boy again—never, never again, until he 
Then his heart had been turned against me. He | leaves his grave and I leave mine. What shall I 
now felt sure I might have spoken out straight- | say when he bears witness against me then? Not 
forwardly, if I were in earnest, and, at all events, | one word—not even to beg forgiveness.” 
he never would give his child to an underhand | Poor girl; her mind was in danger for months, 
intriguer. So all my misery came upon me from | and it was only saved by carrying her off to 
asingle act of cowardly concealment. the Mediterranean for two winters. And here 
Sir, it is always the same story. I have known | was Henry—what? yes, Austin—Henry Austin’s 
dozens of happy marriages to which the parents great chance. He had money enough to go with 
were opposed at first, but being treated honestly, | them, and he spoke Italian like a native. His 
as they ought to be, came round to think better | smooth Southern ways, too, were very soothing to 
of their children’s choice; but I never, never | an invalid; and perhaps pity for the victim of his 
knew one happy marriage that was planned and | own fraud made him gentler than ever, and more 
carried through in the dark. Many a one is | winning. As regards me, he must have acted 
broken off that need not have been; and many | sae a she came back with a set, stern 
more end in misery and late repentance, just | look upon her lips, that used to be so soft; an 
because the parties know each other’s powers of | open vaunt that her old weakness was entirely 
sagen re too te i os ease | -_ a a mv obvious leaning toward her 
together. ad a son—as, thank God, I never | dark-eyed, handsome cousin. 
had—my first advice to him in such matters would And now, strangely enough, her father began 
be, rather marry a sempstress openly, as a man | to hesitate. He begged her to think well before 


| 
| 
| 


should, than run away with a princess. she gave herself away again, and even seemed 
Alice gave me up when her father cursed me, | unwilling to countenance Austin’s visits. It was 
and promised never to see me more. only by coaxing and determination that he was 


Ah! how the light of life sank down into its | brought to say that, if her mind was set upon him, 
socket, and instead of golden-coloured flame was | she might have her will. “I came between you 
noisome and sour smoke; how the music of hope | and your love once, because I thought it right ; 
changed to a dull wailing, as of tired waves break- | but I will not do so again.” 
ing upon a cruel shore lined with the bones of | It seems, from what happened afterwards, that 
mariners; how the grand intoxication of the ‘he had noticed the insincerity of his plausible 
sparkling wine of love changed to the headache young friend, and began to feel suspicions which 
and the nausea of the drunkard’s wretched | he dared not put into words. Suppose he were 
morrow; and how I loathed the life, and the hope, to shake the reason of his daughter altogether ! 
and the love together, when, breaking the seal | Suppose this wretched distrust were a sign that 
that had come upon so many a tender scroll, my | his own brain were going ? 
astonished eyes read this :— Now, sir, I must tell you a little about the 

Itis all over. My father considers your conduct unworthy of | times. The Napoleon wars had just begun, and all 
&man ; and against his express commands [ shall never marry, | Europe was trembling. In England some men 
or wish to love. For this misfortune, if you count it such, | were ivin reat trouble, settin workmen 
thank the literature you chose to carry into my presence. 8 is & , ‘ 8 

lle ik A ill Ae olb satael a ee against their masters, and persuading them that 
and abru t letter d pete all cae nehanale f tengo Mo bean ded ae ian on 
the — ~ Ps a Of eet poe jr then a farmer was shot at, just as in Ireland still, 

- Sei g : » MY | but far more commonly his ricks were set on fire, 





letter came back unread. and hundreds of pounds’ worth of property lost at 
a single stroke. It was a fearful time. Wellington 
CHAPTER II. was just fitting out his little expedition, from 





Wuar happened after Alice and I were parted which no person seemed to hope much, and the 
Was told me long, long afterwards. Her temper | French wereas great a terror to all the world 
Varied strangely. Sometimes she would break ' as ever the Turks used to be. And I have heard 
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people in a distant county say that from a high hill, 
at midnight, eight or ten incendiary fires could 
have been reckoned blazing away at the same 
time. Afterwards, I believe it was still worse. 

But the farmers, on the whole, throve wonder- 
fully, for corn was almost at a famine price; and 
while the wretches who burned so much had either 
to starve or enlist, we got just as much money for 
what remained. People will pay a great deal for 
bread. And in our country, where these troubles 
did not come, we were all making fortunes. I 
put away money enough in those years, besides 
living well and paying war taxes, to make up for 
any loss that a fire could possibly inflict upon me. 
But, ay me, I was a single man, and had no one 
to share it with, or enjoy saving for, since Alice 
broke her faith. 

Now you can understand how fortunate the 
young people thought themselves, when they had 
the offer of a good farm that lay almost midway 
between old Day’s residence and mine. It was a 
fine large place, but the buildings and ground had 
both been neglected, and every penny they could 
get together was laid out in stocking and reno- 
vating it, and repairing the long, straggling, 
thatched, old farmhouse, and they had also to 
advance money to pay for the standing crops. 
Old Day even resolved to sell his little place, and 
go to live with his dwughter and her husband, 
putting the money it brought with what he 
had already given them. 

But, sir, on their wedding-day, when all was 
over, and they returned to his house for a little 
feasting and toast-drinking, as Day stepped out of 
his gig and hobbled into the parlour, he looked 
wildly around him, and cried out, “Oh, Harry 
Austin, Harry Austin! Will some one give me a 
drink of water quickly?” and before the water 
came, he lay upon the ground in a fit. 

No one will ever know what he meant, but I 
half suspect that to his excitable, suspicious eyes 
—eyes, remember, that had watched his new son- 
in-law since he was ten years old, first as a school- 
boy, and then as an intimate acquaintance—there 
was something dishonest seen in the unguarded 
moment of his triumph. A look or a word might 
be enough for his morbidly acute sensibilities ; 
and if so, he might well be overcome, as he 
thought of me, and what he had done, and of his 
only daughter’s future. And yet I must say that a 
more loving husband than my worst enemy turned 
out, as far as I could judge, was never seen. 

For a week the old man’s life was in danger, 
and his children—there were now two—could 
not leave his side. But no sooner had they 
both gone home, expecting him to follow in a 
few days, than he sent off his favourite old 
servant, begging me—me, whom he had out- 
raged and robbed of hope, and, from’a generous, 





gallant youth, converted into a grasping, hard, 
dreaded man of the world—begging me, I gay, 
“to go and see him without an hour's delay, fo; 
the love of the old times, when he had been an 
indulgent master to his uncle’s grandson.” 

Something within me said with a prophetic in. 
stinct that my hour had come. It was long since] 
had ceased to pray, ceased to read my Bible, ceased 
to think of. anything soft or lovely, lest it should 
blunt the one evil purpose of my blighted life, 
Revenge was what I lived for. Often when my 
brain grew numb, and small pulses, that many 
people never feel or know of, beat hotly and fast 
about my forehead, in utter weariness, and hope. 
lessness, and loneliness, I have whispered the 
bitter word into my own ears again and again, to 
beat off the threatened sickness and stimulate my 
drooping powers. In my very dreams I used to 
watch Austin and old Day sinking into the sea, 
or over a precipice together, without any one to 
save them from death. For revenge I hoarded 
money, because money was power, and would help 
me some time. For revenge I crushed down my 
temper, and forced myself to seem kind among 
the workmen, that if ever public sympathy was 
needed, it might be upon my side. ... Orelse, 
perhaps, I wrong myself: perhaps, looking back 
from the comparative happiness of my _ penal 
servitude upon the absolute wretchedness of my 
freedom and wealth, everything upon that dark 
horizon seems darker than it was. My only reason 
for this faint hope is, that I never formed a definite 
plan of operation, and when a word from me would 
have prevented their obtaining the farm, I looked 
on sullenly, and let them have it. 

But at receiving this message my heart leaped 
within me. Yes, I would go, and hear what he 
wanted, and perhaps wring an apology from his 
reluctant soul; and then he should verily hear 
what I could say, for I had thought over an 
answer long enough, and he should not lose the 
benefit of my meditations. I would go at once, 
upon my fleetest horse. “Not so!” I answered to 
my boiling passions, “lest over-eagerness should 
weaken the effect. Let me be deliberate and 
calm.” So I carelessly told the man that I would 
be riding in that direction in a week or two; and 
it was only as a concession to his earnest en- 
treaties that I promised to go to-morrow. But I 
went the same night, for my eagerness would not 
be restrained, and was rewarded by the unsus- 
picious demestic with a blessing. “And, indeed,” 
said he, “every one says you’re the kindest man 
for twenty miles around.” 

The old man was so sadly changed that, for 
moment, my heart smote me. His fingers played 
restlessly with the buttons on his coat as he 
went on to speak, after vainly stretching out his 
hands to me, and just as vainly motioning met 
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sit down. His mind, he said, was sorely troubled, | bitterly I hissed a malignant answer out. “He 
and he wanted to tell me all, trusting firmly that I | Was once a great admirer of Queen Elizabeth. 
ould not deceive a dying man, but deny or con- | Perhaps he remembered her words to the woman 
fess frankly, as I used when a boy at school. Here | that had blighted her existence. If not, he might 
I broke in with a haughty interruption. What | easily find them out.” 


right had he to cross-question me now upon affairs | With tkat I turned away, and never saw him 


that he so harshly settled without me at the time ? 

They had been painful to me once, but now they | 
were so utterly indifferent that I would not under- 

take to correct his better judgment upon cm | 
point that he had decided. Poor oid gentleman, 
his meekness should have moved a stone. He 
yould at least beg me to listen to his tale, and 
then I would please to judge him according to the 
circumstances. And he told me the particulars of | 
Austin’s treachery ; dwelt much upon the mother- 
less inexperience of his girl, and his own want of | 
advice, and fixed an.appealing look upon my pale 

face. But the pallor was from rage. Slowly and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


again, but riding fast over the clattering pave- 
ment, urging my horse until the sparks leapt out 
of the flints, and, hurrying wrathfully through 
the darkness towards the pale gleam that looked 
like a ghost of the day that was dead, ever and 
anon his agonised cry smote upon me like the 
buffet of an iron hand—* Oh, William, William, 
William!” TI cannot tell whether these were ,the 
last words that good man ever spoke. In my 
sleep he speaks them to me still, for his spirit 
has tracked me out, and haunts me under these 
Australian stars. ALEXIS, 
(To be continued. ) 








BALAAM. 


Veer—a(G HE history of Balaam is one with | 
Y@ite)S” which are connected many difficul- | 
ties, and from which may be deduced | 
many lessons. But it is in one} 
aspect only that we would regard it 
now—that all we have recorded of him is but one | 
long account of an attempt to increase, or secure, 
his own worldly prosperity at the expense of his | 
conscience ; one continuous proof of the utter im- 
possibility o@serving both God and Mammon. 
There are, perhaps, few of those who are held 
up to us as warnings, beacons placed upon some 
dangerous rock where others before us have made 
shipwreck rather than harbour-lights, to guide us 
safely into port,—-there are few of these for whom 
we express feelings of more entire condemnation ; 
and with these there mingles not alittle contempt. 
Successful villany, successful sin, the man who, | 
by a life of grasping avarice and extortionate 
usury, or possibly of dishonourable treachery, has 
secured to himself a comfortable competence, we 
may indeed profess to hate and abhor, but the ' 
world cannot afford to despise him; and as it 
receives him with open arms into its place of 
honour, it glosses over the past with the oft- | 
repeated and much-abused Scriptural salve, that 
he was wiser in his generation than the children 
of light, and we are half inclined to go back to 
the heathenish notion that success is a sign of the 
favour of Heaven. But unsuccessful villany—the 
man who has notably done evil from greed of gain, 
who has sacrificed upon the altar of Mammon all 
the best principles of his heart and conscience, 
and then has failed after all to gain the world, | 


thorgh he lost his soul—for such a manas that the 








world has only contempt and scorn, and it drives 
him forth without pity from that pale to which 
success supplies a passport which honesty and 
honour alone should give. 

But ere we thus condemn the character of 
Balaam, it behoves us all to search well our own 
consciences and see whether there lurk not in us 
some vestige of a similar nature; whether we: 
too, have not at some time of our lives been 
tempted—yes, and yielded to the temptation— 
to warp the voice of conscience within us till at 
last it seemed to favour our own desires; whether 
we, too, have not at first cried, in the vivid con- 
viction of a conscience as yet unseared by self- 
deceit, “ Though Balak should give me his house 
full of silver and gold, I cannot go beyond the 


: commandment of God,” and then, soon after, so 


persuaded ourselves that we go to do that very 


‘thing which the Word of God had expressly 


forbidden. And it is more especially the office of 


‘the minister of Christ to come with the narrative 


of such sins as these of Balaam, and when 
the voice of conscience within them has con- 


‘demned them utterly, and the sentence has gone 


forth, “The man that has done this thing shall 
surely die,” then to throw back the covering, and 
tear off the disguise, and reveal its own sin to the 
self-satisfied heart,—* Thou art the man.” 

There comes, then, to every man, at some time of 
his life, a temptation such as that which presented 
itself, by the mouth of the princes of Moab, to this 
solitary prophet in his home amongst the moun- 
tains of the East; and it finds him strong, 
apparently, in faith and reliance upon God. His 
life hitherto has been calm and undisturbed. He 
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has floated down the stream of time so smoothly 
that he has well-nigh forgotten that there may be 
rapids ahead; but now he is nearing them, and 
the time has come to see whether there be such a 
pilot at the helm as will steer him clear of danger, 
or whether he will be dashed in hopeless shipwreck 
ere he reach the haven beyond. At the first all 
seems well. “Tarry ye here, and I will see what 
the Lord shall speak unto me.” So is it that we 
seem to make up our minds to act as God would 
have us act. So is it that we shrink back with 
horror even from the thought of acting in defiance 
of his will, however great the gain may be; yet 
how often, when the voice within us, the calm 
conviction of the midnight colHoquy with God has 
pressed upon us the impossibility of stretching 
out the hand to grasp the coveted prize, how often 
is the answer such as springs from an impatient | 
and unwilling obedience! How often dces the 


spirit chafe at the unwelcome restraint, and find | 


its utterance in the words of Balaam, “The Lord 
refuseth to lei me go!” We have said that the 
spirit shrinks back with horror and aversion from 
the thought of acting in defiance of God’s will; 
but there still remains in the discontented heart 
the longing for the coveted rewards. The power 
of the conscience within has.compelled the answer, 
“T cannot go beyond the word of the Lord,” and 
obliged us unwillingly to serve God; but the 
service of our hearts is still given to Mammon, 
and so we turn, like Balaam, to devise some 
method of combining the two. We cannot act 
openly in defiance of God’s will; but there is no | 
harm, we think, in using our every effort to make | 
God’s will seem like our own; no harm in pressing | 
upon him, again and again, for the permission we 
so much desire, until, at length, the voice of God | 
within seems changed from what it was, and at | 
length we persuade ourselves that God has given | 
his sanction to our own desires. Nor does the | 
self-deception stop there. There is yet a further 
step—yet another restriction placed upon our- | 
selves :*“ Only the word that God shall speak.” | 
Doing wrong, and* knowing that we are doing | 
wrong, yet we would still keep up appearances, 
and seem to resume again that check upon our 
actions which lately we have so utterly disre- 
garded; forgetting the utter 
serving God just so far as may suit our own 
desires, and deserting that service so soon as it | 
clashes with the service of the world. We are | 











i 
the voice of God permits us to walk in that ong 
path which we so ardently desire. The ambitions 
man convinces himself that, provided he commit 
no actual offence against God’s law, he may ye} 
give up the whole of his time, and life, and energy 
to the pursuit of fame. The covetous man con. 
vinces himself that if he keep within the strig, 
letter of honesty, if his hands be unstained by 
what the world calls dishonourable action, he may 
yet indulge his avarice to the very verge of extor. 
tion. The worldly man thinks that if his outward 
life be decent and respectable, and his tithe of time 
and money be given to God, then all the rest may 
be given to the pleasures of the world. And 
surely in these days, when all the veins of social, 
| and political, and religious existence scem to hare 
| been filled with the fiery blood of a new life, guch 
| as no other century ever saw; when every edificg 
| that God or man has built upon earth is being 
shaken to its very foundations by the raging 
blast of democratic or rationalistic innovations; 
when time-honoured ceremonies or institutions of 
church or state are being cast aside as out of 
date, and useless to this more advanced age; 
surely in such times as these it becomes us all to 
look well to ourselves and our own motives: and 
when the messengers come to us with the 
apparently large temporal rewards in their hands, 
let us not suffer the conscience within us to be 
bribed as Balaam’s was; let us not place the gold 
and silver of the King of Moab so close to ow 
eyes that it shuts out the view of all else; let u 
| not attempt the utter impossibility which Balaam 
attempted, and failed to accomplish—the service of 
God and Mammon. 

Let us notice, further, the issue of the attempt. 
It has been well said that in matters of duty, 
second thoughts are almost invariably wrong. 
| To a conscience not utterly seared and rendered 
callous by sin, the path of duty is seldom 
| doubtful ; and though in matters of worldly 
| pediency it is well to act with all cautious de 
beration, yet, in matters of right and wrong, 
there is rarely room for question. Thus was it 
| with Balaam. The answer of God came elear and 
distinct, “Thou shalt not go with them.” Buti 








| his beart there was little real conformity to the 
impossibility of} 


Word of God, and he asks again for a permission 
which had already been clearly refused. And now 
he succeeds in persuading himself that at length 
that refusal is withdrawn. Yet, even here the 


ever desiring, as it were, to make an agreement | | goodness and mercy of God will not forsake his 
with the Almighty. If he will but allow us the erring servant. Yet another attempt shall be made 


indulgence of some darling sin—if we may but | 
serve Mammon in this one point, we will serve 
God in all else—if we may but go with the, mes- 
sengers, then “only the word that God shall say 
unto us, that and that only will we speak.” 

Thus is it that we ever persuade ourselves that 


| 
| 


to turn him back from his evil ways, and as, @ 

mad and passionate displeasure, he smites the 
unoffending animal who for so many years had 
borne him safe, the angel of the Lord stands 
before him in the way with one last word d 
warning and advice. Go back, he could nob; g? 
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on, he must. Once started on that dangerous 
road, retreat was impossible. But one chance is | which we entered with such different intentions. 

left him: let him be true to his religion and his | And, in conclusion, is. there not a special axd 
God. Let him speak out to Balak with bold and | more particular application of this subject? Are 
unflinching confidence the word of God; let him | not these the temptations to which all the ministers 
cast behind him all thought of the house full of | of religion are more especially subject? Do not 
silver and gold, and do his duty manfully as a/| the messengers of Balak often come to them with 
prophet of the Most High, and all might yet be the rewards in their hands? If they will but 
well. But the love of Mammon is too deeply in- | change some unpopular opinion ; if they will but 
grained within him, and so he drags the irritated | conceal or disguise some unpleasant truth ; if they 
king from mountain to mountain, seeking ~ by | will but teach more comfortable doctrine, or, at all 
every means to stifle within him the all-powerful | events, wrap up the nauseous draught in some 
yoice of Divine truth; till at length its influence | palliative medium of honied words, such and 
ig in wrath withdrawn, and he becomes the such rewards shall be theirs, such and such popu- 
author of a fiendish device, which, indeed, should | larity, such and such favour. And though the 


| of God into those scenes of earthly occupation upen 
| 





curse Israel more than all the incantations which | 
Balak could have desired. And is there one 
wandering soul who has started on the high road to | 
ruin whom the mercy of God has not thus checked | 
on his onward course? Has God ever left one | 
soul to perish for want of an obstacle to meet him | 
inthe way? Has not God come to each one of us, | 
when we have deserted his service and are rushing | 
blindly on our way to the coveted service of 
Mammon, and withstood us in his infinite mercy ? 
(an none of us look back upon a time when his | 
all-provident hand has hedged up our way with | 
thorns, and placed a pit before our feet in that | 
path which now we see was leading unto death ? 

Alas! that so many will meet theobstacle as Balaam | 
met it, with the mad passion of disappointed 
avarice, or the discontented avowal of a false- | 
hearted compliance, “ Now, if it displease Thee I | 
will get me back again,” when we know all the | 
while that it is impossible to go back, when we | 
know that the past cannot be undone. And if we | 
would accept the last warning which God in his 
mercy gives us (for even his opportunities of mercy 
towards us may have an end), we must accept the 
position we have made for ourselves. ‘“ Going on,” | 
indeed, but going on to speak with unflinching | 
boldness the word of God. Resigning at once and | 
for ever the service of Mammon, upon which we | 
had so rashly started, and in which we had 80 | 
nearly perished, and resolving to carry the service 


voice of God come clear and distinct, “Thou 
shalt not go with them,” yet the temptation will 
come, too, of examining again the objectionable 
doctrine, or the unpleasant advice, to see whether 
it cannot be warped into compliance with the 
tempter’s wish, and the way be made smooth 
towards the coveted gain. It is a temptation 
which a strong mind, and a stout heart, and God’s 
help alone can resist. Ministers of Christ cannot 


help being influenced by their congregations, as 


well as the congregations by their pastors, and 
that influence will only be exerted for good when 
it is totally independent of all worldly ccncerns, 
But let us remember that there would be no 
Balaams to fall if there were not first Balaks to 
tempt. Many a one there is, both amongst clergy 
and laity, who would have gone on still in a pure 
and honourable career, had he not been tempted to 
warp the voice of conscience within him by the 
offer of some enticing reward. And if there be a 
successful device in the hands of Satan to draw 


an upright man from his path of duty, it is surely 


this: to make him think the wrong way right, to 
warp the voice of his conscience and his God 
within him, till he thinks he hears the coveted per- 
mission to go with the messengers, forgetting 
that what God has once spoken can never be 
altered, and that it is an unchangeable truth for 
time and for eternity, that “ Ye cannot serve both 
God and Mammon.” 








LUTHER A 


GREAT Protestant festival has been | 
held this year in Germany in celebra- | 

S tion of an event for ever memorable | 
aq in the annals of the Christian Church. 
SATS! The ancient city of Worms, famous in 
ecclesiastical history, has at length done honour 
to itself by erecting a statue to the monk of 
Wittenberg, who dared to maintain the truth in 
the presence of the kaiser, and at the imminent 
peril of his own life. 








T WORMS. 


The imperial crown of Germany had only a few 
months encircled the brow of the youthful Charles 
Quint, when an august and solemn Diet, attended 
by all the mightiest princes of the empire, was 
opened at Worms on the 28th of January, 1521. 
Primarily this Diet had been convened to nominate 
a council of regency to act in the absence of the 
emperor, and to regulate various other matters of 
high state import; but the attraction which 
drew together two hundred and four princes 
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and potentates, kingly dukes, potent margraves, 
archbishops and bishops, ambassadors, counts, 
sovereign barons, and papal nuncios, was neither 
a sense of public duty, nor even a natural desire 
to welcome to Germany the most powerful 
monarch of the age. One greater than Charles 
was expected to be present. One of those remark- 
able men, who rise from time to time to herald 
in a new order of things, and commence a fresh 
era in the history of human progress, was at 
that epoch stirring up the stagnant waters of the 
Pool of Bethesda, and proclaiming war against 
ignorance, superstition, and priestcraft. This man, 
it was generally believed, would be summoned to 
render an account of the strange doctrines with 
which he had perplexed and agitated Europe, 
from the simple peasant to the Pope of Rome. 
This man was Martin Luther, and to see and 
hear this tonsured monk, the mightiest and 
noblest of the land had gathered together in that 
ancient city. 

The abuses of the Roman Church, the corrupt 
lives of the priests, and the mingled profligacy and 
arrogance of the Popes, had inspired all classes 
with a longing desire for a general reformation, 
though few contemplated anything more than a 
purification of the existing establishment. It was 
not the religious teachings of the Papal See that 
gave offence, but the immorality and cupidity of 
its ministers. A list of one hundred and one 
grievances was accordingly made out by the 
secular princes attending the Diet, supported by 
a large majority of the ecclesiastical princes, and 
presented to the emperor, with a prayer for their 
prompt redress. ‘“ We have a pontiff,” said they, 
“who spends his life in hunting and pleasure. 
The benefices of Germany are given at Rome to 
huntsmen, domestics, grooms, stable-boys, body- 
servants, and other persons of that class, ignorant, 
unpolished people, without capacity, and entire 
strangers to Germany.” 

The emperor, though desirous, for political 
considerations, to secure the favour of the Court 
of Rome, was thus constrained, in spite of the 
nuncio’s remonstrances, to yield so far to the 
current of public opinion as to recall the edict he 
had issued condentning Luther’s writings to the 
flames, and even to invite the monk himself to 
appear before the Diet under the protection of a 
safe conduct. Luther’s friends, however, dreaded 
the machinations of his enemies, and essayed every 
argument and device to dissuade him from com- 
plying with the emperor’s invitation. But that 
brave man never for a moment hesitated as to 
the course he was bound to pursue. Commending 
himself to the over-ruling guidance of Providence, 
he at once proceeded with such haste as the im- 
perfect means of travel which then existed would 
permit, and entered Werms, amid the acclama- 





—_.. 


tions of the people, on the morning of the 16th of 
April. 

So great was the popular enthusiasm that 
some of Charles’s counsellers urged him to put 
Luther out of the way, or at least send him to 
Rome to answer there for his recreancy, for that 
no faith need be kept with a heretic. Charles, 
however, shrank from the violation of his plighted 
word; nor, indeed, would it have been quite safe 
to have ventured upon any overt acts of vio. 
lence. Thus it happened that during his stay at 
Worms the reformer was treated with the re. 
spect due to his singular courage, his unstained 
morality, his fervent eloquence, and honest con. 
victions. 

At four in the afternoon, of the 17th April, 
Luther was summoned to appear in presence of 
his imperial majesty and the states of the empire. 
As he proceeded: on foot from the Hotel of the 
Knights of Rhodes, where he lodged, the throng 
was so great that the soldiers could with difficulty 
fray a passage through the eager and excited 
multitude. At length the hall was reached, and, 
the doors being opened, the monk of Wittenberg 
presently stood before the most puissant sovereign 
in Europe, surrounded with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of almost unlimited power. For an 
instant his presence of mind seemed to fail him. 
The exalted rank of even the humblest members 
of that august assembly, the splendour of their 
robes, the consciousness of the deadly enmity of 
many of them, the appalling stillness, his own 
solitary and almost unfriended position, the 
instinctive shrinking from danger inherent to 
humanity, the sense of the awful responsibility he 
had assumed—all these things weighed upon his 
spirits, and, for a moment, filled him with distrust 
and incertitude. But the weakness soon passed 
away, and with a calm, respectful demeanour the 
accused—for such he was—acknowledged himself 
the author of the books imputed to him, but asked 
for time to prepare his answer to the question 
whether he still adhered to their contents or was 
willing to make recantation. .This request for 
delay he proffered with such seeming timidity, 
and in such a subdued tone of voice, that many 
thought he meant to give way, and the young 
emperor contemptuously exclaimed, “ Assuredly 
that is not the man who would ever make me turn 
heretic!” An interval of twenty-four hours was 
accordingly granted, and the imperial herald re- 
conducted Luther to his hotel through an immense 
concourse of people. 

As the momentous hour approached,*the stout 
heart of the reformer quailed as he thought of 
the incalculable importance of the work he had 
taken in hand. Strange doubts and misgivings 
possessed him. For a brief space, the flesh 
prevailed over the spirit; but, in the end, his faith 
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Sadly rode the knight, and pale.”—p. 715. 
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sriumphed, and great peace and sense of power 
filled and strengthened his wavering mind. 

Laying his left hand upon a copy of the Bible, 
which was lying on the table before him, he raised 
his right hand towards heaven, and swore to fulfil 
the task that had been allotted him, though it 
should cost him his life. 

After waiting two tedious hours in the midst of 
a swaying and surging crowd of eager, but 
generally respectful, gazers, the doors of the hall 
were opened, and Luther again stood in the 
presence of that unsympathetic tribunal. But all 
traces of his recent trouble had disappeared. He 
had resolved to do his duty at all personal hazards, 
and, meek, but fearless—humble, but self-possessed, 
he declared his fixed intention to stand by every 
line he had. written, until it could be proved to 
him, from the Holy Scripture, that he was 
mistaken. On being more closely pressed for a 
definite answer, he replied, “I cannot subject my 
faith either to the Pope, or to councils, because it 
is clear as day that they have often fallen into 
error, and even into great self-contradiction. If, 
then, I am not disproved by passages of Scripture, 
or by clear arguments; if I am not convinced by 
the very passages which I have quoted, and so 
bound in eonseience to submit to the Word of 
God, I neither cam nor will retract anything; for 


it is not safe for a Christian to speak against 
his conscience.” Then, looking around him, he 
uttered those simple, pathetic words, which go 
straight to every man’s heart: Hier stehe ich. 


Gott helfe mir. Amen. 
God 


Ich kan nichts anders. 
(* Here I stand. I can do no otherwise. 
help me. Amen.”) 

His hearers were touched to the quick. Charles 
himself was moved by his noble courage, his 
unwavering faith; while the creatures of Rome 
were filled with rage and dismay. For a little 
while the monk rose superior to his judges; for 
he derived not his authority from man. Presently, 
the Chancellor of Tréves again addressed him: 
“Tf you do not retract, the Emperor, and the states 
of the empire, will consider what course they must 
adopt towards an obstinate heretic.” It was a 
sentence of condemnation, but Luther remained 
unmoved. “God help me!” was all he answered, 
“for I can retract nothing.” 

It was not his fate, however, to attest his 
sincerity at the stake. here was yet much work 
in store for him. His calm intrepidity was 
sufficient evidence that he was no mere enthusiast, 
still less an impostor. The brave words he had 





uttered with such Christian humility, with such 
Christian boldness, moved many to inquire into 
the truth of the doctrines this lowly monk go 
steadfastly professed. His own friends were con. 
firmed in their previous convictions, whilz not g 
few who had hitherto regarded Luther with ap 
evil eye, found their sentiments of aversion 
changed to respect and admiration. Of these, 
however, Aleander, the papal nuncio, was not 
one. Neither was Charles indisposed to sacrifice 
the refractory monk, in order to gain the alliance 
of Leo X. against his great rival Francis I. of 
France. Accordingly, on the very next day, 
the Emperor sent a message to the Diet, declaring 
Luther and his adherents to be interdicted and 
excommunicated heretics, and as such doomed to 
destruction. 

Some few of the prelates and ecclesiastical 
princes would have gone much further, and again 
urged the Emperor to disregard the safe conduct 
he himself had given. “Let the Rhine,” said 
they, “receive his ashes as a century ago it re- 
ceived those of John Huss.” But the Elector 
Palatine, the princes of Bavaria, and Duke George 
of Saxony, insisted that faith should be kept even 
with a heretic; and Charles finally declined to 
mark the commencement of his reign by an act of 
perfidy. 

Other means were then tried to work upon 
Luther’s genial disposition, or to surprise him 
into unguarded admissions: It was all in vain, 
Luther took his stand upon Holy Writ. By that 
he was willing to be judged—to that he referred 
his opponents. At last, a General Council was pro- 
posed, and the proposition was readily accepted, 
but with one condition—that it should decide 
according to Holy Scripture alone. It is needless 
to add that this condition put an end to all idea of 
convening a council. 

A few days more, and Luther had turned his 
back upon Worms and its splendid Diet. On the 
25th of April, he received the Emperor’s com- 
mand to return to his home, and abstain from 
disturbing the public peace by the way, either by 
preaching or writing. Next morning, therefore, 
at an early hour, Luther set out for Frankfort, 
attended by a party of gentleman on horseback, 
and accompanied beyond the walls by a large 
portion of the population of the city, who bade him 
God speed with tears and benedictions. Such, 
briefly, is the glorious episode which the magis- 
trates and burghers of Worms have sought to 
commemorate. 
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JUDGMENT AND MERCY. 


Slowly on by fount and tree, 
Sadly rode the knight, and pale, 
Stooping ’neath his misery. 
For his lafice, though keenly aimed, 
Failed him still in deadly need; 
Still the erring point he blamed, 
Wrathful with his steel or steed. 


Sans over hill and dale, 


Shame pursuing close behind him, 
Scorn flung on him from the foe, 
Clutched his heart, and strove to bind him, 
That he should his cause forego. 
Now, his purpose faint within him, 
Now, it brooked not of delay, 
Striving fair before to win him 
Better deeds than those to-day. 


Heavy-hearted, rode he slowly, 
Till he reached a cottage door, 
Where, his great soul failing wholly, 
Stayed he that low porch before, 





Calling, one came, calm and coldly, 
With a face of wrath and age. 

“Ho! sir knight, hast served me boldly, 
Warring like a lady’s page ? 


“Where is now thy tribute needed, 
That I should thy debt forgive?” 
But he answered not nor heeded, 
Ghast as one that scarce can live. 
«Go, and take not rest for ever, 
Till such deeds be won and weighed ; 
Earth and time ’twixt us must sever 
Ere the plague from thee be stayed.” 


Then that knight knelt lowly, weeping, 
«Unto God alone I call; 

This dread weight my soul is keeping ; 
Let thy mercy bear it all.” 

Like a happy dream came o’er him 
Light and calm, and swept away 

That stern image, and before him 


Shone far off the eternal day. J. 5. W. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
ROTTEN SECURITY. 


# marrying, John!” said the old lady, 
!_ peevishly. 
“Mother, I tell you, that has nothing 


——— todo with it!” said John. “ You never 
could be made to understand !” 

“Tdo understand. I can see through a milestone 
as well as anybody. I always told you, you ought 
tohave married a bit of money. Now, if you had 
married a bit of money, you need not have had to 
leave your farm.” 

“Mother!” said John, all his old manliness and 
spirit flashing up, “mother, I won’t hear a word 
about it! Rachel is worth her weight in gold! 
Many a wife might have whimpered me to death; 
but she’s never said a single word—never a single 
word!” And his eyes filled with tears. 

The old lady gave an expressive sniff. It would 
not do to push John too far. But to be silenced was 
not to be convinced. 

“Now, mother,” said John, after he had wiped his 
eyes with the cuff of his coat, “all this is nothing 
to the purpose, and not what I came about. I don’t 
mean to give up, mind! I'll have another try with 
this bond. There’s two or three I haven't asked yet. 
Tl raise the money, if I can. But if I should not 
raise it in time, will you do me one service ?” 

“What is it, John?” 

“Give us house-room for a bit, mother, when we 
have to leave the farm.” 





““DEEPDALE VICARAGE,” “MARK WARREN,” ETC. ETC. 


His voice gave a pitiful quaver as he said it; in 
fact, he could hardly say it at all. 

«Oh, yes! I'll give you house-room, John.” 

“ And you'll be kind to Rachel, mother, and not 
hurt her feelings ?” 

“As if I ever hurt anybody's feelings, John,” 
said the old lady, beginning to cry. She was about 
as heart-broken as he was, at his having to legve the 
farm. 

“TI know you don’t mean anything, mother,” said 
John, kindly; “but it always seems to me that you 
have a grudge against Rachel, and this is not the 
time for showing it: that’s all!” 

“I’m sure I’m the most peaceable body that ever 
lived!” sobbed the old lady, still deeply aggrieved ; 
“and I haven’t a grudge against anybody. All I 
meant was, that a hundred pound is not picked up 
every day. No more it is!” 

“Who wants it? Imsure I don’t!” said John, 
a trifle impatiently. “Then I may tell Rachel that 
you will take us in?” 

“ Yes, you may tell Rachel.” . 

Her cue, now, was to sit with an air of profound 
resignation and meekness, that was enough, as John 
said, to provoke a saint. 

He took leave of her in despair; and before he had 
gone very far, he met Rachel. 

“John,” she began, in a brisk, hopeful tone—such 


| @ contrast to his mother’s—“John, I have been as © 


busy as a bee! You can’t guess what I have been ~ 
doing.” 
“You have not been doing anything about the 
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bond?” He said it eagerly. The bond was upper-, 
most in his mind. 

“‘No, not about the bond.” 

“Ah!” There was a world of disappointment in 
his tone; and a cloud came over his face. 

“TI have been looking for a little home for us to 
pop into, John; and I think I have found ene— 


“You might have saved yourself the trouble, 
Rachel. You won’t get me into lodgings !” 

A kind of chill came to her heart. It had been so 
warm and hopeful a moment ago. 

“Only for a little time,” she said, gently, “until 
we have found something more permanent, That 
cottage of Colonel Haywood’s——” 

“TI tell you I will have nothing to do with Colonel 
Haywood !” . 

She was silent. The chill grew more painful. 
‘There was a feeling creeping over her of dark days 
to come. ; 

He saw he had pained her, and he felt a touch of 
repentance. 

“We shan’t want lodgings, Rachel. ‘There is no 
need to trouble about them. I’m going off with this 
bond. It shall go hard with me but I'll get it turned 
into money. In case I don’t, I suppose we must 
turn out: but my mother will take us in—I’ve 
asked her.” 

* Your mother !” 

“Yes; where should a man go to, when he’s hard 
up, but to his mother?” 

He spoke irritably. He knew from the tone of her 
voice that the proposal was disagreeable to her, and 
the least opposition, though tacitly implied, jarred 
upon him. 

The proposition was disagreeable. Rachel felt it 
was no less than the harbinger to many troubles 
and vexations from which he might have spared her. 
But this was not the time to argue the matter, and, 
like a wise woman, she held her peace. 

Very soon the husband and wife parted; she re- 
turned to her home, and John Humphreys went on 
his way. At first, his wife’s look of silent grief had 
checked him a little. He had half a mind to follow 
her advice, and call on Colonel Haywood; half a 
mind not to take her to his mother’s. But the 
wiser impulse passed when he thought of the bond. 
Why should he not go a more spirited way to work? 
He did not believe a word the lawyer said. Had he 
not been deceived again and again? Mr. Isaacs had 
caught greedily at the bond. Did he not say that if 
the crash came, there would be enough and more to 
settle if? Women were always timorous; and what 
was the good of going down in the world? One step 
in that direction, and it would be hard work to get 
back. No, no; he knew better what he was about 
than his wife did! 

Encourage@ by these views of the case, he set off 
to see what could be done. There were three persons 
to apply to. Two of them were old friends of his, 
and the third was under obligations to John’s 
father. John’s father had lent him the money to 





set him up in business. Surely the remembrance of 
this fact would have some weight” It soon ap. 
peared that this latter person was John’s sole chance, 
The two old friends shook their heads, and éalleg 
the bond a rotten security. “The very name of 
Sylvester,” théy said, “was suggestive of bank. 
ruptcy.” 

John now turned to his last tesou¥ce 3 but here he 
was just as unsuccessful. 

“Why, you could not have the face to ask me!” 
cried Mr. Larkins, the well-to-do grocer in the Market- 
place, whose prosperity had dated from the time a 
sum of money had been placed in his hands by the 
elder Humphreys. 

“T remember you once had the face to ask a 
favour of my father,” replied John, who was getting 
worked up into a state of exasperation. 

Mr. Larkins put his hands in his pockets, and 
leaned back against the counter. “Do you call it 
a favour? Now, really, I never regarded it in that 
light. Your father had good interest for his money; 
and I paid it back, every farthing. It was a business 
transaction, that’s what it was.” 

“And what’s this but a business transaction, 
pray ?” 

‘Excuse me; it’s a swindle !” 

“A what ?” gasped John. 

“A swindle! You bring me a bit of. paper 
which is worth just that!” and he snapped his 
fingers in the air; “‘and you want to raise money, 
on it! I might as well throw my savings into the 
river!” ; 

“You use queer language,” said John, putting 
back the bond, and buttoning his coat up tight. 

“T use plain language. I’m a plain man, that’s 
whatIam. And if you take my advice, you would 
keep that bond out of sight, else maybe you'll get 
into trouble.” 

John made no reply to this speech. Very much 
crestfallen, he stepped out into the street. He had 
not walked many yards before he found himself face 
to face with Mr. Isaacs. 

“Humphreys, you are just the man I wanted. A 
word with you.” 

« Well?” said John, moodily. 

“ You'll clear out of that place, will you? I don’t 
want to make a fuss, but I take possession at Lady 
Day.” 

A few words slipped from John’s lips that would 
have startled Rachel. 

“It’s no good *using rough language, my ma. 
You had best go quietly, and make no fuss, else I 
might be forced to take the law against you, for 
giving me rotten security.” 

“ Rotten security! You did not think so at the 
time,” said John. | 

“ But I think so now; and you must have known 
it all along. So the fewer words we have about that 


the better;” and Mr. Isaacs turned on his heel and 


walked away. 
John did not attempt to follow him; he had had 
his quietus! 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A FATAL IDEA. 
Ir was quite dusk before John Humphreys reached 
home. Rachel had been expecting him a long time. 
She had got his dinner for him, and had watched at 
the window for a couple of hours, thinking every 
moment that he-would come. Then when the clock 
struck four she gave up hoping, and put the dinner 
things away. She had not sat down herself to the 


neatly-spread table; she had no heart for her dinner. |. 


It was a relief when all belonging to it had been put 
away, except the dish in the oven, where the piece of 
steak was keeping hot for John. Then she swept the 
hearth, and put on the kettle, and sat down to her 
sewing. 

Her heart ached very sorely. It was sad to think 
of the happy hours she had sat sewing by the 
fire, looking up now and then to see if John was 
coming; of the peace, the security, that seemed 
likely to be uprooted and destroyed; of the wreck, 
and woe, and misety that had been brought about 
by that one false step—the bond. Rachel’s tears 
dropped on her work; and as the dusk came creep- 
ing up, she laid down her sewing, and sat quietly 
weeping. She did not mean that John should see 
her weep. When, presently, she heard his step out- 
side, she got up, and began to reach out the cups 
and saucers from the corner cupboard, and to prepare 
for tea. Before he came in, she had set the tea- 


things on the table, and made the tea, and put it 
inside the fender to brew, and reached out the 


savoury dish that was in readiness. And she had 
lighted the lamp, and closed the curtains, and 
made everything as snug as she could. And then 
she conjured up a smile—the old familiar smile. 
Whatever else he missed, she would take care he 
should never miss that. He came in just as she 
had seated herself at the table. 

“Well, John, I began to think you so long,” said 
she, cheerfully. ‘Pray have you had your dinner?” 

“No, Rachel.” 

“T thought perhaps you had not, and I saved you 
some steak, And here’s your tea, nice and hot. Dear 
me, we are quite fashionable to-day, in our hours!” 
added she, handing him the toast. 

He did not answer her, or give her smile for smile. 
It would but have been kind if he had. He ate his 
meat and drank his tea in silence. Now and then, 
Rachel tried to rouse him, but he only answered by a 
monosyllable. This was harder to her to bear than 
anything. Still—for she had a vast share of quiet 
fortitude and heroism—still, she made no complaint. 
She took it patiently and lovingly. And when the 
meal was over (she herself had scarce touched a 
morsel), she again busied herself in the few domestic 
duties which devolved upon her. For she had dis- 
missed the servant at once; such an indulgence was 
not to be thought of. 

Her husband was not cheered by the social meal. 
He drew his chair to the fire, and sat brooding over 
it, Rachel would have been thankful if he had 





| spoken, even to tell her some ill news. She could 


see that he had done nothing with his bond. But 
she was suffering as well. .Why did he not speak ? 
He did speak at last. He said, without turning 
round, “ After all, we must go, Rachel.” 

She knew what that meant. She put down her 
work, and came and sat close by him. She put her 
hand on his. 

“Dear John, take courage; we need not let this 
thing be our ruin.” 

“It’s like to be,” he said, moodily. And then he 
was silent again. 

Rachel sat by him patiently. She did not want to 
chafe the wounded spirit by words. By-and-by he 
began again— 

“ That fellow Isaacs means to turn us out at Lady 
Day.” 

“Lady Day!” She said it in a quick tone of 
alarm. ‘ What are we to do, John?” 

The question was forced from her by the sudden- 
ness of the exigence. 

“Do! why, as we can. 
does the other.” 

The other meant Raymond Sylvester. 

Rachel threw a distressed look round the room. 
John saw it. 

“You need not be thinking of your nice new 
furniture, Rachel; it’s doomed !” 

“Doomed ?” 

“Yes; it will have to be sold for debt.” 

“Oh, John!” and she burst into a pitiful little 
cry; she could not help it. 

“Of course, if I'd been dealt fairly with, it would 
have been different,” he continued ; “but they’ve all 
gone against me, Rachel. Id the furniture to buy, 
and I couldn’t pay ready money then and there. 
One year in this place would have settled every- 
thing—only one year; but it wasn’t to be.” 

“ Never mind,” said Rachel, drying her eyes; “let 
us sell the furniture. At all events, we can start 
again; and we are both young. I can bear it, John, 
if you can. Let us look the misfortune steadily in 
the face, and be resolved to master it.” 

“Ah!” It was all the response she could gain. 

By-and-by he got up, and said he had to go down 
to Newbury. He did not come back till very late. 
And early the next morning, a man came up with 2 
roll of papers from the printer’s, just struck off, he 
said. Rachel opened them, and a kind of faintness 
came over her. It was an advertisement of the sale. 
She did not faint, for she subdued her weakness with 
all her might. She went to the kitchen door, and 
stood breathing the fresh spring air. Her husband 
came to her. 

“ Rachel, you must see to the things. It will drive 
me mad!” 

He was turning away, but she caught his arm. 

“What things! what am I to see to, John?” 

“The furniture. He is going to take an inventory. 
Those bills are merely a preliminary notice. It is 
the catalogue he wants to make. 

“ But, John, had you not better stay?” 


He don’t care; no more 
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“T tell you, 1 cannot! I shall go to my mother’s; 
I’m half mad, now!” 

She let go his arm. Again came the burden on 
her shoulders. It was not kind, or fair. But she 
took up the burden bravely. She still felt faint 
and ill, and as if she must sit down and weep, and 
weep again; but she did not sit down and weep. 
She thrust back her tears heroieally, and prepared 
to act. 

The man was very civil and considerate; but it 


was weary work. It took several hours, and Rachel. 
felt worn out and ill. She felt almost forsaken too, | 


for when the man was gone, no one was in the house 
but herself. 

She wept now, passionately and hysterically. She 
who was so tender to ethers, wanted soothing and 
tending herself. But there was no one to do it! 

Quite late at night, John came back. In spite of 


her heavy grief, she had roused herself to make | 


some little preparation for his return, She had put 
some wood on the fire, and had set out his supper. 
He looked strangely haggard and altered. He had 
not the heart to come home before, he said. He 
had been wandering about, thinking what was to be 
done. She did not reproach him. But she was so 
spent and weary, so heart-sore and sad, that she could 
not make an effort to be cheerful. She sat, for once, 
silent and dejected. 
He had his supper, and then he turned his chair to 
the fire, and looked at her. He might have been 


touched with pity at the sight of her wan face, but | 
He had one’ 


he was too preoccupied to notice it. 
more scheme as regarded the bond; and he was 
thinking of that. 

“Rachel,” said he, at length, “I have about made 
up my mind what to do.” 

She raised her head with an inquiring gesture. 
She did not speak. b 

“T’ve heard tell a great deal about those grand 
London lawyers who can do almost everything. Now 
I've half a mind to run up, and see whether they 
would lend money on the bond.” 

A look of alarm came into Rachel’s face. 

“Oh, John! don’t—pray don’t!” cried she, eagerly ; 
**it would do no sort of good. Don’t, pray don’t!” 

“It’s very fine your stopping at home, Rachel, and 
crying ‘don’t,’ while there’s a chance for the farm 
being saved.” 

“There is no chance that way,” she replied, still 
eagerly. ‘The expense would half ruin you, if you 
tried it. Oh, John!” added she, pathetically, “do be 
advised, and let us get back the farm, if we cannot 
save it. Let us get it back by patience and industry; 
we can do, if you will only let us.” 

Her face flushed with anxiety; but he did not 
notice much about her just then. That one idea 
had hold of his mind, to the neglect of all others— 
that fatal idea, the bond ! 

He did not make any reply to her arguments, 
though she urged them with all the skill and earnest- 
ness she could; but she knew he had not dropped the 
subject. He was silenced, but not convinced. 


He was silent, too, for a time. | 


The cloud came looming heavily up that threateneg 

to obscure Rachel’s sky. 

The next day her husband seemed preoccupieg 

and abstracted. He sat all the morning over the 
| fire, as if lost in thought. He did not attend to 
| anything, nor was it possible to rouse him. Rachel 
| tried again and again, but in vain. 
| She knew he yas thinking about the bond. Oh,if 
| he would but cast it aside for ever, and forget its very 
| existence! It was the millstone round their necks 
| that would sink them! 
When dinner was over, he got up and prepared to 
| go out. He fetched his best coat from the chest 
| under the bedroom window, and put on his Sunday 
/ hat. Rachel looked on these preparations with un. 
| disguised alarm. 

* Where are you going, John ?” she asked. 

“Never do you mind, Rachel: it’s a bit of business 
—that’s all.” 

“I wish you would tell me,” said she, anxiously: 

and tearfully. 

The pain and distress of her position was beginning 

to affect her in no small degree. 
| «“ Women are not to know everything,” he replied, 
, as he turned to go. 
| “ But, John” —and she held him tightly and looked 
eagerly into his face—“ are you going to London?” 

He put her aside, not roughly, but resolutely. He 
did not want, he said, to be bothered with ques- 
tions ; and then he went out. 

Rachel sat down and burst into tears. He must 
almost have heard her, and I think he did, for he 
stopped a moment, but he went on again. A cer 
| tainty came full upon her mind as to where he 

was gone. He was gone to London about the bond! 





| CHAPTER XL. 
| COMFORT. 

“Anp if it should please God to take me, still, you 
| will have made my last days very happy.” 

| “There is some comfort in that!” replied Alice 
| Sylvester, with feeling. 

| She had done what she could for the poor dying 
woman whom the Sylvesters had wronged. ‘The 
| aspect of things had undergone a change since we 
saw it last. A few bits of furniture had found 
| their way back to the poor home. The fire burned 
| brightly. Food and wine had been forthcoming. 
'The invalid sat in an easy chair, her head sup- 
| ported by a pillow. The thin, white hands were at 
‘rest. They had no need to work while those other 
hands were so busy for them. Alice had. brought 
‘this change about. It was the earned money that 
| had replaced the furniture, and supplied the com- 
forts which Jane Hubbard enjoyed. How happy the 
| thought made her! How precious was the one sweet 
| drop that fell into her bitter cup! How healing the 
| balm to her sore conscience! If but one sufferer 
| were made happy—if but one pillow were smoothed 
—but one sad heart comforted, then welcome, days 
and nights of toil!—then she would not have lived 
| in vain. 
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But the days and nights were telling upon her. 
You could see it in the worn face, more beautiful 
than ever, in its pallor and delicacy. You could 
see it in the trembling hand, the figure that was be- 
ginning already to waste slowly away: for health arfd 
strength are not always equal to their task. The | 
spirit, indeed, is willing, but the poor, frail flesh is | 
weak ! 

She had a Bible in her hand. She knew where | 
to direct the sick and suffering for consolation. She | 
had been to that spring herself, and had found it 
ever fresh and flowing. In these visits, she would 
lead the thoughts of the dying woman away from 
earth, to that better land where none shall say, “I 
am sick.” The woman, in her struggling life, had 
been apt to forget that other life, so fraught with 
interest to us all. But as she lay and listened, in 
these quiet moments, the better impulses came back. 
She heard the Word of God with thankfulness. She, | 
so weary and heavy laden, was glad to learn where 
to find rest ! 

She knew she had not long to live. Every day the 


lamp burned more feebly. And she had grown to 
love the sight of Alice Sylvester, to listen for her 
step, to cherish the memory of her visits, and 
many times, in the long, sleepless nights, to pray 
God to bless her. 

“When I am gone,” she said, the hectic spot 
deepening on her cheek, “there is one thing I 


| want you to promise me, dear Miss Sylvester.” 


“ What is it, Jane?” 
“That you will never cast a thought to what has 
been, or let it vex you any more,” said the woman, 


‘earnestly. “You have made it up more than doulle. 


I shall thank you with my last breath.” 
You are kind to say so, Jane,” said Alice, gravely 


| and sadly. 


“It is you who are kind, ma’am! Oh, how good 
you have been to me! God bless you again and 
again !” 

They were almost the last words Alice heard her 
speak. Before her next visit, the poor sufferer was 
gone. Alice did not know the end was so near. 

(To be continued.) 
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A FACT. 


AST week I went to call on my friend M. 

M. is one of the best fellows living ; and 

having plenty of money and time on his 

hands, and being moreover easy of per- 

suasion, he has a constant succession of 

bird-fanciers, dog-fanciers, &c., affectionately follow- 

ing on his heels and tracking his steps, and to whose 
cajoleries he falls an easy prey. 

Ido not mean to say that anything happens to the 
man; simply this: his house is crowded with all 
kinds of things which he never did want, and which 
he perfectly well knew, when he bought them, he never 
should want, Animals, birds, pictures, and china— 
the most of them excruciatingly ugly and hopelessly 
useless—find their way safely to him when no one 
else will have them. 

From the first moment I step into his house until 
the time I come out, I am in one continual fear and 
trembling. Directly one gets ixto the hall, one is 
sure either to step on some of the dogs, which are 


springing about in every direction, or to tumble over | 


some new purchase laid down there “for the present.” 

In the rooms there is not a chair to sit down on, 
owing to their being all occupied with every imagi- 
nable thing, and, unwittingly, one is sure to do an 
immense amount of damage before leaving; so that, 
although there is not a nicer fellow going; I am 





always glad to get safely out of his house, but which 
I never accomplish until my nerves are thoroughly | 
shaken, 

Last week I went to call on M., as I was going to | 
tell you, and having safely passed through the hall, I | 
arrived in his study to find him peering into a small ! 


wooden cage, which contained an evidently dying 
bird. 

“Tell me what you think of this bird,” said M. 

"I plainly told him I did not think much of it, and 
that the bird had in all probability only another half- 
hour to live. 

“You don’t say so!” said he. “ What a pity!— 
I have just given two guineas for him.” 

* Well, you have been taken in,” was my remark. 

“Why so?” said he; “they told me it was a 
beautiful piping bullfinch, and worth the money.” 

“‘T can only repeat that you have been taken in; 
the bird is a female one, and only worth a shilling.” 

“You don’t say so! Poor little creature, let us 
take it out of the cage.” 

“Don’t touch it,” said I, laying my hand on his 
arm. “It hasn’t half-an-hour to live; and if you put 
your hand in the cage to catch it, the very exertion 
of struggling away from your hand would probably 
kill it on the spot.” 

But he did not seem to think it likely, and very 
gently took the wretched little sick bird out of its 
cage, and offered it different things to eat, which 
of course it would not take any notice of. He then 
put it back in its cage, and, as I had predicted, it 
immediately had a sort of fit, and died. 

“And I gave two guineas for it, only about an 
hour ago,” said he. “I wonder the fellows always 
take me in so.” 

“Because they see you know nothing about it.” 

“ Well, as I made up my mind for a piping bull- 
finch, I shall go at once and get another.” 

« And be taken in again,” said I. 
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“ Well, what am I to do? I suppose I must take 
my chance?” 

Here a sudden thought struck me, so I said, “Come 
with me; I understand more about birds than you do, 
and I will take you to a man I know very well, and 
I will undertake that you do not get cheated.” 

M., having as usual nothing in particular to do, 
put on his hat and accompanied me. Going along, I 
told him some particulars of the man whom I was 
taking him tosee. “He is very poor,’ I said; “a 
shoemaker by trade; but so miserably poor that he 
is sometimes obliged to go into the workhouse; he 
is glad to get a day’s work at almost anything, and in 
summer he sometimes does a good deal of business 
catching birds. In May he is in his glory catching 
nightingales.” By this time we were working our 
way into the neighbourhood of Seven Dials, where 
my poor friend Jacques lived. We happened to meet 
him in the street, so I stopped him and told him that 
my friend wished to obtain a piping bullfinch, and 
that he had been taken in by having a female bird 
sold to him, which had died an hour after he had 
bought it. ; 

Jacques was a tall and exceedingly thin, pinched- 
looking man, with hollow cheeks and deep-set eyes, 
with hollow lines round them too, plainly telling 
the want and hunger his whole appearance showed. 
Notwithstanding the quick, eager look of his eyes, 
there was a gentle and kind look in them, a look 
which at once predisposed you in his favour. 

“You had better let me get you a nightingale, 
sir,” said he. 

“Well, I don’t much care what it is,”’ said M., “ 80 
long as it sings well.” 

“Then I shall see about getting one at once, 
sir;” and Jacques’s eyes positively glistened with 
the prospect of the little job. 

** How do you catch them?” inquired M. 

“Well, sir, I have a little trap with a net attached 
to it, which I bait with a meal-worm—they can’t 
resist meal-wornis, sir; well, and I hear them singing 
in the hedges and hawthorns, and then I put down 
my trap and go away, and he goes in after the meal- 
worm, and the trap falls down, and the poor fellow is 
caught in the net, and he flutters to try and get 
out.” 

“Then you always bait the traps with meal-worms,” 
said I. 

“Yes, sir; because they like them better than any- 
thing else. Sometimes gentlemen, having favourite 
birds about their gardens which they don’t want to vet 
caught by bird-fanciers, just catch them themselves 
several times in the trap with the meal-worm, so 
that the bird gets to know the appearance of a trap, 
and hates the very sight of a meal-worm. You see 
it’s a very good way, sir.” 

Jacques told the story in his own way, and with 
such intelligence beaming in his face, that I eould 
see M. began to get much interested in him. 

“Jacques,” said I, “ how is little Blackcap ?” 

“Oh, sir, he’s very well, thank you. I have him 
with me.” , 





“ Show him to this gentleman,” said I; “he would 
like to see him.” 

With a bright smile, which lighted up the’ hollow. 
eyed face, Jacques brought from under his coat & Very 
small box, which he opened, whilst M. and I peered 
inquisitively into it. 

“What kind of bird is that?” said M., regarding 
the funny-looking little bird which was so quietly 
sitting at the bottom of the box, that was only just 
large enough to contain it. 

“Tt is a blackcap, sir.” 

How he managed to keep it so well was a marvel, in 
that tiny box ; its plumage was unruffled and perfect, 
and the bird as tame as it was possible to be. Al. 
though the box was open it did not attempt to get out. 

“Tt knows it mustn't, sir,” said Jacques. “It used 
to have a pretty cage, with its food and water sg 
managed that when it wanted either, it just took 
hold of a little chain with its claws, and pulled it up 
about six inches, and took what it wanted, and then 
let it fall again ;—but that was more than three years 
ago, sir. I’ve had to sell that cage since, and little 
Blackcap is quite happy in his box. It flies about in 
the room when we are at home; but I will give him 
a meal-worm.” And Jacques put his hand in his 
pocket and brought out a tiny box, in which he kept 
the meal-worms. 

Little Blackcap immediately frisked on to the side 
of his box and chirped, and watched eagerly and im- 
patiently, evidently knowing perfectly well what was 
going to happen when he saw the box. 

Jacques, having cleared off the boys who were 
about, placed on the pavement of Seven Dials one of 
the meal-worms. Little Blackcap was on the pave- 
ment after it in a second. No sooner had he dis- 
posed of it, than he flew straight back to his ‘box. 
Jacques gave him two more, and each time he had 
eaten them he came back immediately to his box. 

“You see, sir, he’s fond of me, and wouldn't fly 
away; and I have taught him several things.” 

« And you’ve had him three years?” said M. 

Yes, sir; three years we've starved and been happy 
together. Whenever I have anything there’s enough 
for little Blackeap, I am very poor, sir,” he said, 
simply; “and eticaes when I am starving I have 
to go to the wofkhouse, and little Blackcap goes with 
me. The keepers don’t know anything about it, you 
see, for he stops in his box under my coat, and we 
couldn’t be separated.” 

Poor fellow ! he said it all so simply that one could 
not but%be touched by his little tale; and thought- | 
lessly, but meaning well, M. said, “ Will you take 
two guineas for little Blackcap?” 

“No, sir; I wouldn’t take five for him. I couldn't 
sell him, thank you, sir.” 

“Well, then, you must get me no end of other 
birds,” said M., with his usual kindness. 

“I am very much obliged to you for your kind- 
ness, sir,” and again the brig*t look lighted up the 
thin face; and, shutting the bird up in its box, he 
hurried down the narrow street—the two firm friends, 
Jacques and his little Blackcap. 





